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Ir was intimated above, that if the proper influences con- 
stantly radiate from the teacher and pervade the schoolroom, 
the cases of insurgency against him will be rare. Such cases, 
however, may occur, and when they do occur, they suggest 
their own remedy. If the talent and skill of the teacher are 
not sufficient to arouse the indolence, or restrain the wayward- 
ness of the pupil; if his commanding dignity and benevolence 
cannot change perverseness into docility, or melt down obsti- 
nacy into submission ; — in fine, if the teacher’s mind cannot 
overmaster the pupil’s mind, in its then present condition ; and 
if the teacher’s heart be not of such superior moral power as to 
overcome, and assimilate to itself, the heart of the pupil; there 
is still one resource left;—-the teacher’s physical power is 
superior to the pupil’s physical power; (for the teacher has a 
legal right to summon all necessary assistance to his aid,) and 
with this superiority, he must begin the work of reform. Order 
must be maintained ; —this is the primal law. ‘The superiority 
of the heart; the superiority of the head; the superiority of 
the arm;—this is the order of the means to secure an ob- 
servance of the law. As soon as possible, however, the teacher 
must ascend from the low superiority of muscular force, to the 
higher and spiritual ones; and he must forever cultivate the 
higher, that they may the sooner supersede the lower. 

I think one cannot have been long accustomed to visiting 
schools, without being able to determine, almost at a glance, on 
entering a schoolroom, what the relation is which exists be- 
tween the teacher and his scholars. If, as soon as the teacher 
turns his back upon the scholars, in order to approach and to 
salute his guests, the whole muscular system of the school 
seems to snap the fetters in which it had been bound, and to 
break out into mischievous activity ; but as soon as the teacher 
reverts his face, all is again subdued and hushed into deathlike 
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stillness ; —if, as the teacher moves about among his scholars 
and gives his directions, they exhibit a deference that almost 
runs into timidity; but as soon as he has passed by, they 
make grimaces behind him, or fillip spit-balls at his back ; —if, 
as he turns, from time to time, towards different parts of the 
room, that portion of the school which is under his eye, is con- 
strainedly quiet and submissive, while that portion which he 
does not see, starts out into a hundred disorders ;—as wild 
beasts rush forth when the light of day is withdrawn ;— if such 
be the general aspect of the school, then an intelligent specta- 
tor becomes as certain, at the end of five minutes, as he would 
be at the end of a week, that the teacher holds his place only 
by the law of force. But, on the other hand, if the scholars 
seem almost unconscious of the teacher’s presence ; if they are 
unobservant in what part of the room he stands, or in which 
direction he may be looking ; if he can step out at the door to 
speak to a visiter, or into a recitation-room to inspect a class, 
and remain absent for five or ten minutes, without there being 
any buzz or whirring in the schoolroom ; — then one may feel 
the delightful assurance that such a school is under the sway 
of a serene and majestic authority, —the authority of the great 
law of duty and love. I have seen many schools of each class, 
in Massachusetts ; and I feel warranted in saying, that, in point 
of numbers, the latter class is rapidly gaining upon the for- 
mer. 

There is a small class of schools intermediate between the 
two above described, where the teacher, through a false ambi- 
tion of having it said that he can govern by moral suasion, or 
through fear of losing his place, or from some equally unwor- 
thy motive, seeks to govern without resort to corporal punish- 
ment ; but still has not the skill that can interest children in 
their studies, nor the spiritual ascendency that can control their 
waywardness. But no low motive can ever perform the office 
of a high one. The laws of nature will not be circumvented. 
High influences without can only come from high principles 
within. Ifa teacher would govern by intellectual and moral 
power, he must possess intellectual and moral power; and no 
spurious or counterfeit similitudes of them can borrow or steal 
their efficacy. There is great beauty in the Romish supersti- 
tion, that the moment consecrated water is sold, it is desecrated. 
It loses its quality of holiness, by the unhallowed motive that 
transfers it. ‘The spirit of the sentiment applies to the present 
case. The teacher who would govern by the law of love, must 
have faith in the law of love. In the absence of this, he will 
be compelled to resort to coaxing, or wheedling, or hiring chil- 
dren to be good, which is like the sin of laying a false offering 
upon the altar of the Lord. 

Immediately on opening a school, an important question 
arises as to the expediency or inexpediency of promulgating 4 
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code of laws for its government. It is the practice of some 
teachers to announce orally, during the first day or half day of 
the school, the rules whose observance they shall require, and 
whose infraction they shall punish. Others prepare written 
statutes, sanctioned by specific penalties, which they post up in 
some conspicuous place in the schoolroom, so as to give a warn- 
ing to transgressors, and to provide themselves with a ready an- 
swer, should the plea of ignorance be urged by any offender. 
Other teachers anticipate the commission of no offence, but wait 
until one occurs, before they expound its demerits or prescribe 
its consequences. 

It seems to me that very serious objections lie against the 
promulgation of a code of laws, either oral or written, in ad- 
vance, or at the commencement of the school. If this be done, 
the scholars instantly adopt the well-known principle of legal 
construction, that what is not included, is excluded ; and hence 
that every thing is permitted which is not prohibited. But, as 
he is a bad citizen who has no higher rule of action than the 
law of the land, so is he a bad scholar who has no other re- 
straint against wrong-doing than the prohibitions of the teacher. 
No code ever framed by the ingenuity of man, however volu- 
minous or detailed it may have been, ever enumerated a tithe of 
the acts which an enlightened conscience will condemn ; and 
no language was ever so exact and perspicuous, as to be proof 
against sophistry and tergiversation. The jurisdiction of the 
conscience js infinitely more comprehensive than that of the 
statute book. Js it right, and not, Is it written, is the question 
to be propounded in the forum of conscience. Each scholar 
brings a conscience to school. If it has not been previously 
enlightened, on any given point of duty, then there is no pun- 
ishable blame in the breach of that duty ; if it has been previ- 
ously enlightened, then the tribunal is already open before 
which the culprit should be arraigned. 

Besides, as most of our schools consist of scholars differing 
very much from each other in regard to age and intelligence, 
the rules applicable to one portion of them, may be very un- 
suitable to another; and yet, if relaxed or suspended, in one 
case, the idea of their permanency and immutability will be 
destroyed, and with that all their moral efficacy ceases. So 
there may be cases where peculiar circumstances will take an 
action out of the spirit of a rule, while they leave it within the 
letter. Suppose, for instance, in consideration of the many 
mischiefs which follow in the train of whispering and other 
modes of communication between scholars, they are perempto- 
rily and altogether forbidden ; and suppose that, the next day, 
achild exhibits symptoms of extreme distress, or of fainting, 
or is exposed to some danger which requires instant warning, 
shall the general rule be observed at the expense of any conse- 
quences ; or, if violated, shall it be punished ? 
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Doubtless too, it has happened, and not very unfrequently, 
that the idea of the offence was originally suggested by the 
prohibition, and thus the law has led to its own infraction, as, 
with ignorant and superstitious persons, predictions often pro- 
cure their own fulfilment.* 

But there is a great variety of duties to be performed in a 
schoolroom, as well as of offences to be avoided. Would it not 
be more appropriate to go into a detail of these duties, and ex- 
pound their reasons and their rewards, rather than to set forth 
an array of offences with their penalties? And are there no 
methods by which the teacher can commend the duties before- 
hand to the good will of the scholars ; ingratiate them, as it 
were, into the mind of the school, and thus exclude much that 
is bad, by a preéccupancy of the ground with what is good? | 
would commend a course by which, not only have some excel- 
lent schools sustained their character for excellence, but by 
which, some indifferent schools have been made excellent. It 
is that of employing the first hour, or perhaps more, of the first 
day of a term, in a familiar and colloquial exposition of the ob- 
jects of the school, and the means which it is indispensable to 
observe, for the accomplishment of those objects. Certainly all 
the older children, in all schools above the rank of the Primary, 
are capable of understanding something both of the advantages 
and the pleasures of knowledge ; of the connection between 
present conduct and future respectability ; of the different 
emotions which arise in the mind after the performance of a 
good, and of an evil action, and of the inherent tendencies both 
of virtuous and of vicious habits to accelerate their course to- 
wards happiness or misery. Excepting the comparatively few 
cases of implicit faith, a child will not be deterred from wrong, 
unless he sees it to be wrong, any more than he will shrink 
back from a precipice from whose brink he is about to step, if 
ignorant of its existence. If the moral precipice were made as 
visible as the natural can be, might we not hope that fewer 
victims would be precipitated into the abyss of ruin? 

A vast deal of the success of a school depends upon the first 
impression made by the teacher upon it. And by a well-con- 
ducted conversation with the scholars, at its commencement, 
and before any prejudices against its requirements have sprung 
up, or any temptations to disobedience been presented, the 
good will of many, to say the least, may be propitiated. There 
are some points, indeed, absolutely essential to the prosperity 
of a school, respecting which the teacher is in the hands of 


* The story of the Catholic priest and the ostler is not inapposite. When an 
ostler had finished making confession of his sins, the priest inquired of him if he 
had ever greased the teeth of his customers’ horses to prevent them from eating 
their oats. The ostler not only replied in the negative, but said he had never 
heard of such athing. The next time he went to the confessional, the first 
offence which he had to acknowledge was, that he had been greasing the teeth 
of his customers’ horses. 
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the scholars, — wholly dependent upon their codperation, — such 
as the punctuality and regularity of their attendance, and, not 
unfrequently, their being provided with text books and other 
instruments of learning. And, in regard to other points falling 
more directly within the teacher’s control, his only hope of 
reaching the highest success depends upon securing their assis- 
tance. A few hours, therefore, at the beginning of a school, 
and an occasional one afterwards, as the age and capacities of 
the scholars may require, may be most beneficially spent in a 
familiar exposition of the great purposes for which the school 
has been opened, and of the means and observances by which 
alone its highest prosperity can be secured. A teacher can 
hardly enter a school of children, collected from various fami- 
lies, and subjected to various home influences, without finding 
some, at least, who have an essentially false view of the object 
for which they have attended. He must throw light forward 
to show them the true nature of that object. Among the topics 
introduced by him, in his first friendly discourse to the youthful 
group collected around him, may be the duty of cultivating 
the spirit of honor, and of kindness to each other ; a desire for 
each other’s improvement as well as for their own; and a de- 
termination generously to assist their companions in improving 
the advantages of the school. Let him deprecate the meanness 
that would try to put off blame upon another, for the sake of 
shielding one’s self ; that would even risk the concealment of 
a fault, for which another might be unjustly blamed or suspect- 
ed; that would triumph in any success, which would give 
pain to the innocent ; and let him fill their bosoms with a noble 
scorn of deception and falsehood. Let him make his company 
of hearers perceive, that knowledge should only be trusted to 
those who will use it conscientiously ;—and this he can do 
by a graphical description of some immoral great man, who has 
used power and knowledge for selfish and wicked purposes. 
Let him convince them, that he intends to bring into the school- 
room none but the highest motives, and that it is alike their 
duty and interest to bring into the schoolroom none but the 
highest motives. Let more or less of these topics be introduced 
again, — particularly on the accession of new members to the 
school, and before time has been allowed them for practising or 
inventing any adroit measures of defiance or deception. If 
new children, when they come into a school, find its tone a 
high one, and its habits generous and manly, they will, almost 
invariably, be assimilated to the prevalent sentiment. Extra- 
ordinary cases of perversity may, indeed, occur ; but if the new 
pupils see that the denizens of the school make it a matter of 
honor to govern themselves, instead of being governed by a set 
of arbitrary rules; if they see such confidence existing between 
teacher and pupils that each is ready to trust the other, and 
that the interests of both sides are the same, instead of clashing 
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like those of enemies, they will be ashamed to stand out as ex- 
ceptions, —as ugly, misshapen creatures, in a company where 
all others are beautiful. 

One of the highest and most valuable objects, to which the 
influences of a school can be made conducive, consists in train- 
ing our children to self-government. 'The doctrine of No-gov- 
ernment, even if all forms of violence did not meet, the first 
day, to celebrate its introduction by a jubilee, would forfeit all 
the power that originates in concert and union. So tremen- 
dous, too, are the evils of anarchy and lawlessness, that a 
government by mere force, however arbitrary and cruel, has 
been held preferable to no-government. But self-government, 
self-control, a voluntary compliance with the laws of reason 
and duty, have been justly considered as the highest point of 
excellence attainable by a human being. No one, however, 
can consciously obey the laws of reason and duty, until he 
understands them. Hence the preliminary necessity of their 
being clearly explained, of their being made to stand out, broad, 
lofty, and as conspicuous as a mountain against a clear sky. 
There may be blind obedience without a knowledge of the 
law, but only of the will of the lawgiver; but the first step 
towards rational obedience is a knowledge of the rule to be 
obeyed, and of the reasons on which it is founded. 

The above doctrine acquires extraordinary force, in view of 
our political institutions, — founded, as they are, upon the great 
idea of the capacity of man for self-government, — an idea so 
long denounced by the state as treasonable, and by the church 
as heretical. In order that men may be prepared for self-gov- 
ernment, their apprenticeship must commence in childhood. 
The great moral attribute of self-government cannot be born 
and matured in a day; and if school children are not trained 
to it, we only prepare ourselves for disappointment, if we ex- 
pect it from grown men. Every body acknowledges the just- 
ness of the declaration, that a foreign people, born and bred 
and dwarfed under the despotisms of the Old World, cannot 
be transformed into the full stature of American citizens, 
merely by a voyage across the Atlantic, or by subscribing the 
oath of naturalization. If they retain the servility in which 
they have been trained, some self-appointed lord or priest, on 
this side of the water, will succeed to the authority of the 
master whom they have left behind them. If, on the other 
hand, they identify liberty with an absence from restraint, and 
an immunity from punishment, then they are liable to become 
intoxicated and delirious with the highly stimulating properties 
of the air of freedom; and thus, in either case, they remain 
unfitted, until they have become morally acclimated to our 
institutions, to exercise the rights of a freeman. But can it 
make any substantial difference, whether a man is suddenly 
translated into all the independence and prerogatives of an 
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American citizen, from the bondage of an Irish lord or an 
English manufacturer, or from the equally rigorous bondage of 
a parent, guardian or school teacher? He who has been a serf 
until the day before he is twenty-one years of age, cannot be 
an independent citizen the day after; and it makes no differ- 
ence whether he has been a serf in Austria or in America. As 
the fitting apprenticeship for despotism consists in being trained 
to despotism, so the fitting apprenticeship for self-government 
consists in being trained to self-government; and liberty and 
self-imposed law are as appropriate a preparation for the subjects 
of an arbitrary power, as the law of force and authority is for 
developing and maturing those sentiments of self-respect, of 
honor and of dignity, which belong to a truly republican citi- 
zen. Were we hereafter to govern irresponsibly, then our 
being forced to yield implicit obedience to an irresponsible gov- 
ernor would prepare us to play the tyrant in our turn; but if 
we are to govern by virtue of a law which embraces all, which 
overlays all, which includes the governor as well as the gov- 
erned, then lessons of obedience should be inculcated upon 
childhood, in reference to that sacred law. If there are no two 
things wider asunder than freedom and slavery, then must the 
course of training which fits children for these two opposite 
conditions of life be as diverse as the points to which they 
lead. Now, for the high purpose of training an American child 
to become an American citizen,—a constituent part of a self- 
governing people, — is it not obvious that, in all cases, the law 
by which he is to be bound should be made intelligible to him; 
and, as soon as his capacity will permit, that the reasons on 
which it is founded, should be made as intelligible as the law 
itself ? 

This view of the subject does not trench one hair’s breadth 
upon the great doctrine of order and subordination. It only 
contests the claim to arbitrary power, on the one side, and its 
correlative, blind submission, on the other ;—it discards these 
as substitutes for moral power and voluntary obedience, and 
there it stops. The great question is, to whom, or to what, 
the obedience or subordination is due. It is primarily due to 
the law, — to the law written upon the heart, —to the law of 
God. The teacher is the representative and the interpreter of 
that law. He is clothed with power to punish its violations ; 
but this comprehends only the smallest part of his duty. As 
far as possible, he is to prevent violations of it, by rectifying 
that state of mind out of which violations come. Nor is it 
enough that the law be obeyed. As far as possible, he is to 
see that it is obeyed from right motives. As a moral act, blind 
obedience is without value. As a moral act, also, obedience 
through fear is without value; and not only so, but, as soon 
as the fear is removed, the restrained impulses will break out, 
and demand the arrears of indulgence as a long-delayed debt. 
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To prevent misunderstanding, however, I wish to define the 
term fear, as here used. It is here used to signify a dread of 
bodily pain or injury, or of personal loss. Jn reference to the 
Divine Being, the term is used in a widely different sense. 
That fear of the Lord, “which is the beginuing of wisdom,” 
includes tiie emotion of awe and reverence. It is not a servile, 
but a filial fear. It is a sentiment which an enlightened con- 
science can never experience towards an unworthy object; and 
which, therefore, an unworthy object can never inspire. But 
the mere dread of personal harm, as the consequence of wrong- 
doing, is not curative; it is not restorative. It may warn, it 
may arrest, it may check the outward commission of wrong ; 
and its use for these purposes, to any extent which circum- 
stances may require, is legitimate. But with the prevention 
of wrong, its functions end. ‘Though it may make an offender 
cease to do ill, it can never, by its own eflicacy, make him 
love to do well; —as poison may arrest a disease, though it 
cannot restore a patient to health. By suppressing outbreaks, 
by restraining waywardness, fear may prepare the way for the 
introduction of higher motives of action ; but if the aid of these 
higher motives be not then invoked, the ground of justification 
for using the fear is taken away. A reform in character may 
be begun by fear, but if it ends in fear, it will prove to be no 
reform. When the spendthrift finds he is approaching the last 
dollar of his patrimony, and gaunt Hunger and Want begin to 
stare him in the face, he is admonished to desist ; and, under 
the terror of these impending evils, he arrests his course of riot 
and dissipation. But this terror does not inspire him with the 
least love of temperance and industry. A habit of diligence 
and sobriety must come, if it comes at all, from the working of 
other motives within him. Without the restraint of higher 
motives, should another inheritance unexpectedly descend to 
him, he would return to his “wallowing in the mire.” The 
bond-servants of fear always do as little as they can ; because 
they do nothing for the love of the thing done, but only to 
avoid some painful consequences if it be not done. Work, 
whether of the hand or of the mind, which is not performed 
from a love of it, is never performed with that zest or alacrity, 
which the love of it inspires. An external act of duty may be 
done, but it is done, not from a willing, but from a repugnant, 
not from a dutiful, but from a rebellious heart. The mind 
will disown what the hand performs; while each movement 
and each moment will deepen disgust towards it. This is so 
clear, even to the intellect, that some of the more sagacious 
slave-drivers, at the South, are substituting motives of personal 
profit, of appetite, and the love of tawdriness, for the scourge. 
They have been led to this, not from compassion, but from cu- 
pidity. They find the sum-total of profits, at the end of the 
year, to be greater under the use of pleasurable motives than 
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under the use of painful ones. Formerly, —and to a great 
extent even at present, —they used the motive of bodily fear 
and smart, —the motive by which the tyrant maintains his 
power ; by which the savage enforces obedience to his will; 
by which the brute secures its prey. But the eyes of some of 
them have been opened to see the neighboring motives, as they 
lie arranged along the great scale, from the brutish to the an- 
velic; and they now avail themselves of the love of appetite, 
the love of approbation, the desire of being bedizened with 
gaudy colors, and so forth, as more efficient agencies than pain. 
Doubtless the quantity of their work will be increased, and its 
quality improved, as their masters ascend higher and higher in 
the scale of motive-powers. 'Teachers should be children of 
light, and they should not permit the children of Mammon to 
be wiser in their generation, than they. It should never be 
forgotten that the highest duty of a teacher is to produce the 
greatest quantity and the purest quality of moral action. 

Fear, then, is no more to be proscribed from the teacher’s 
list of motives, than arsenic and henbane from the materia 
medica of the physician; but the teacher or parent who uses 
nothing but fear, commits a far greater error than the physician, 
who uses nothing but poison. Let all wise and good men unite 
their efforts, so to improve both the moral and the physical 
health of the community, as gradually and regularly to dimin- 
ish, and finally to supersede, the necessity of either. 

The maxim embodied in the law of the land, and sustained 
by the good sense of all communities, that the teacher stands 
in loco parentis, that is, in the parent’s place or stead, has been 
a thousand times repeated. By virtue of this relation, he is 
authorized to do, for all the purposes within his jurisdiction, 
what the parent might rightfully do, under like circumstances. 
But he stands in the parent’s place, for love as well as for power, 
for duty as well as for authority. If a father has any right to 
punish a child, whose reason he has never attempted to enlight- 
en, whose conscience he has never sought to develop, it is a 
right founded upon the previous commission, on his part, of 
the highest wrong. If preventives and milder remedies have 
not been used to avert the ultimate necessity of violent applica- 
tions, then the parent, in regard to every offence which demands 
the application of violence, is an accessory before the fact, a 
suborner to the crime, and justly incurs the largest share of its 
guilt. If the rights of the teacher as to the exercise of power 
are commensurate with the rights of the parent, so are the 
teacher’s duties also, in regard to the motives from which he 
acts, commensurate with parental duties. 

A question connected with this subject has been often dis- 
cussed ; and the practice is different in different parts of the 
State. It is, whether refractory and disobedient scholars should 
be dismissed from the school, or retained in it and subdued. 
If a teacher stands in the place of the parent, why should he 
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dismiss any scholar from his school, (unless temporarily,) any 
more than a parent should expel a child from his household ? 
There is no Botany Bay, to which such a child can be banished. 
Instead of crossing the ocean to another hemisphere, he remains 
at home. For all purposes of evil, he continues in the midst 
of the very children from among whom he was cast out; and 
when he associates with them out of school, there is no one 
present to abate or neutralize his pernicious influences. If the 
expelled pupil be driven frem the district where he belongs, into 
another, in order to prevent his contaminations at home, what 
better can be expected from the people of the place to which he 
is sent, than a reciprocation of the deed, by their sending one 
of their outcasts to supply his place, and thus opening a com- 
merce of evil, upon free trade principles? Nothing is gained 
while the evil purpose remains in the heart. Reformation is 
the great desideratum ; and can any lover of his country hesi- 
tate between the alternatives of forcible subjugation and victo- 
rious contumacy? In extreme cases, however, the school 
committee have an undoubted legal right to expel a scholar 
from school. 

But in those cases where the dangerousness of the symptoms 
will no longer permit delay, there is an immense difference in 
the modes of treating a malady. We know that a mere pre- 
tender to medical or surgical knowledge, will aggravate the 
puncture of a pin into a mortification, fatal to life; while, by 
anodyne and restorative, the skilful practitioner will cure the 
gangrene itself. So, in the case of a distempered will, it may 
be inflamed and exasperated, by fiery and passionate appliances, 
into incorrigibleness aud misanthropy ; or, on the other hand, 
it may be restored to soundness and docility, by reproofs or 
chastisements administered in wisdom and love. 

But after the school has commenced, when classes have been 
formed and the routine of exercises begun, it is then that 
opportunities, without number and without end, will present 
themselves for inspiring sentiments and cultivating habits of 
order, of decorum, of honor, of justice and of truth; or, on the 
other hand, of engendering a brood of base and dissocial feel- 
ings, —unkindness, evasion, hypocrisy, dishonesty and false- 
hood. Nay, the teacher may be entirely honest and sincere, 
himself ; and yet, from having his mind too intently and exclu- 
sively fixed upon the intellectual progress of his pupils, he may 
be regardless of the moral impulses which secure that progress, 
and of the emotions which attend it. Every true teacher will 
consider the train of feeling, not less than the train of thought, 
which is evolved by the exercises of the schoolroom. 

Here opens a most important and difficult subject. So far as 
I know, it has never been comprehensively or minutely treated 
by any writer. It is impossible for me to do it justice. I enter 
upon it with undissembled diffidence; yet such is its intrinsic 
importance, and so often, when visiting schools, have I seen 
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exemplifications of wrong, where I was sure the teacher in- 
tended only what was right, that I can no longer forbear to 
attempt an elucidation of its merits. May others be led to 
investigate and expound it, until it assumes a prominence aud 
commands an attention corresponding to its magnitude ! 

After the provisional classification of a school, the first busi- 
ness ordinarily con#sts in setting lessons and hearing recita- 
tions. In all schools, having any claim to respectability, im- 
perfect recitations incur some unpleasant consequences. In 
some, it is only a forfeiture of the teacher's approval ; in some, 
it isa record of failure; in some, after a fixed number of fail- 
ures, it is corporal punishment, the infliction of which cancels 
the old score and opens the books for a new account. In all 
decent schools, an imperfect recitation is a thing which the 
pupils deprecate ; but the means of preventing it, or of avoiding 
ihe appearance of it, are various. 

In the first place, the teacher can insure any number of im- 
perfect recitations by giving too long or too difficult lessons, — 
lessons beyond the ability of the scholars to learn, — and thus 
a mere mistake in judgment, on the part of the teacher, may 
lead to discouragement or fraud on the part of the pupils. Les- 
sons should be such that they can be competently mastered 
by all the scholars in the class, unless in cases of remarkable 
dulness. Some of the less forward or less bright, may require 
alittle extra assistance, — which should be freely rendered to 
them, — but if there be any members of the class who cannot 
make themselves tolerably well acquainted with the lessons, 
they should be removed to a lower class. Habitually to break 
down at a recitation has a most disastrous influence on the 
character of a child. It depresses the spirits, takes away all 
the animation and strength derived from hope, and utterly 
destroys the ideal of intellectual accuracy, which is next in 
importance to moral accuracy ;—on which, indeed, moral ac- 
curacy so often depends. It is still worse when the whole class 
fails. Shame never belongs to multitudes. It is a feeling 
which arises when we contrast our own deficiency or miscon- 
duct with the opposite qualities in others; but where all are 
equally deficient, or equally wrong, there is no opportunity for 
such a contrast. Common deficiency at the recitation, begets 
a mingled feeling of contempt for the study, and recklessness 
of reputation, which is fatal to all advancement. It may begin 
by merely disheartening the pupil, but it will soon become dis- 
gust towards the study, and aversion from the teacher. Few 
things are of more baneful tendency than to have a scholar or a 
class leave the recitation-stand, after a half hour of blundering 
and darkness, with no sense of shame or regret at the dishonor. 
Few things are of more evil augury, than for children to be- 
come so inured, by frequency, to having marks of discredit 
entered against their names, that they grow indifferent and cal- 
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lous to a recorded censure. Such children lose all that delicacy 
of feeling, that fine sensitiveness to honor, which are strong 
outposts of virtuous principle. Day after day, to have a dis- 
honorable mark set upon the body, or the hand, or on the name, 
without any feeling of regret, or effort at amendment, is as de- 
plorable for a boy or a girl, as it would be for a man or a woman 
to receive, without shame and without compunction, a tenth or 
a twentieth sentence to the house of correction or jail. The 
former, indeed, foretokens the latter. 

But suppose the character of the lesson to be rightly adjusted 
to the capacity of the learner ;—still a brood of temptations 
lurk around. In the first place, there is the device of getting 
one part of the lesson better than the rest, under the expecta- 
tion of being questioned on that part. How often has this 
been done! In some of the studies, it is to be forestalled and 
excluded by the method, before described, of putting each ques- 
tion to the whole class, waiting a sufficient time for each pupil 
to think out the answer in his own mind, and then calling upon 
some one by name, to answer it. The naming of the scholar 
to give the answer should be in no set order, but promiscuous. 
‘his method especially applies to grammar, to oral spelling, 
to oral recitations in geography, and to mental arithmetic. In 
written arithmetic, a question for solution may be propounded, 
aud one pupil required to state the first step in the process, and 
then another pupil in another part of the class, the second step, 
and so on, until the explanation is completed. Where there is, 
as there should be in every schoolroom, a sufficient extent of 
black-board to allow the whole class to stand before it at once, 
a separate question may be given to each member of the class, 
to be wrought upon it. Occasionally, when the solution is 
half completed, the pupils may be transposed, and each one 
required to examine and complete his neighbor’s work. 

Such are some of the methods, — to be constantly varied and 
interchanged, — by which the temptation to deal treacherously 
with the lesson, may be met and defeated. And yet the teacher 
should make no avowal that he entertains suspicions against 
any individual, and designs to baffle his plans for deception. 
He uses these means only for banishing temptation, where it 
exists, and for shutting the door against it, where its invasion 
is threatened. ‘Temptation may be analyzed into two ele- 
ments, —desire and opportunity. Take away the desire, and 
the opportunity can work no harm; take away the opportunity, 
and the desire is baffled. 'The former course is the better, 
when it can be taken; but here the latter is recommended as 
one of the means of accomplishing the former. 

It sometimes happens that scholars experiment upon the 
numbers, or terms, of an arithmetical question. In proportion, 
for instance, if they have no knowledge of the principle which 
should guide them, they may try the effect of multiplying two 
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of the numbers together, and dividing the product by the third ; 
but if that does not yield the right answer, they may transpose 
the order, and try again; and, in the end, having exhausted all 
the errors, they will obtain the truth. But it is only by a com- 
parison of their result with the answer in the book, that they 
will know that they have arrived at the truth. They will not 
know on what principle the true answer was obtained ; and, 
on attempting a solution of the next question, they will be as 
ignorant as ever, and be again obliged to go through with the 
same experimental process. In order to prevent this appeal to 
chance, instead of an appeal to principle, the class may be 
occasionally required to lay aside their slates, and to work out 
all the questions contained ina lesson, on paper. Here they 
will not be able to obliterate what they have done, as they can 
do on the slate ; and therefore, the teacher, by a single glance 
of the eye, can see the track which the mind has made, whether 
straight or circuitous, in its search after the answer. He will 
also see the mechanical correctness with which each step may 
have been performed. 

Frequent reviews, by carrying the pupils a second time over 
the ground they have traversed, will be another means of de- 
termining whether they have left any part of it unexplored. 

Devices or excuses to escape the lesson altogether, when the 
pupil is conscious of not having faithfully learned it, are an ag- 
gravated form of the evil above mentioned ; and it should be 
guarded against by an examination of the absentee upon the 
omitted lesson, at another time. 

I fear that this slurring or shirking of the lesson is some- 
times regarded in no other light than as a clog upon the prog- 
ress of the pupil; or as an abatement from the success of the 
coming examination. 'The substance of the argument often 
used, as a warning against this species of misconduct, is, that 
whoever leaves a lesson of his course, unmastered, leaves an 
enemy in ambush behind him ;—an enemy who will, at some 
day, rise up to molest his peace, and perhaps to defeat his most 
cherished hopes. But, though this is a legitimate considera- 
tion, yet the subject has relations far more important. It is not 
so much the lesson which is omitted, as the wrongful act which 
is committed. The knowledge that is lost is an insignificant 
matter, compared with the trickish habit that is gained. ‘The 
avoidapce of the lesson has deprived the intellect of so much 
exercise, and therefore has prevented whatever of strength that 
exercise would have given; but the means by which the lesson 
was avoided, have given exercise and strength to motives of 
deception and fraud. Herein lies the lamentable character of 
the deed. It is only a misfortune to be ignorant, but it is an 
unspeakable calamity to be dishonest. However vigilantly the 
teacher may look after the intelligence of his charge, he should 
use a thousand times more vigilance in preserving their integ- 
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rity. Limited attainments are not incompatible with a high 
degree of happiness; but every immoral act diminishes the 
capacity for happiness forever and ever. 

Another means of avoiding study, —and I am sorry to say | 
have found no little evidence of its existence, — is, after pro- 
curing some fellow-pupil, or other person, to perform the work 
which the teacher has assigned, to present the work, thus per- 
formed by another, as the product of one’s own labor. The 
intellectual loss and injury of such a course are great. It 
leaves the mind unexercised, when it was one of the principal 
objects of the lesson to exercise it. It also disqualifies the pupil 
more and more for mastering subsequent lessons. A _ scholar 
who did not get his lessons last week, through indolence, may 
be unable to get them this week, through incapacity, and next 
week he may give them up in despair. But the most deplor- 
able quality of such conduct is, that it is an acted falsehood ; 
and, as subsequent lessons are mastered with so much more 
difficulty, after the omission of preceding ones, the power of 
the temptation increases, in a geometrical ratio, at each suc- 
ceeding step. 

The cases above referred to are generally those where assis- 
tance is obtained out of school ; but the prompting of a fellow- 
pupil in school, and during the recitation, comes under the same 
general head, and incurs the like mischievous consequences. 
To guard against the latter species of misconduct, the teacher 
should be all eye and all ear. He should be so familiar with 
the lesson, that he can devote his whole attention to the class, 
instead of occupying the time in preparing himself, by looking 
at his book, to hear the successive answers. His eye should 
be on them, on their account; and not on his book, on his 
own account. ‘To guard the pupil against taking fraudulent 
measures out of school, he should instruct as faithfully in re- 
gard to the object of the lesson, as in regard to the lesson itself. 
The attention of the pupil should be forever turned towards the 
state of his own mind. Have the lesson, the fact, the princi- 
ple, the scientific relation, been reproduced within himself? 
Are they recorded on the tables of his intellect? Are they so 
clearly and enduringly written there, that if the slate and black- 
board were broken to fragments; if the book were to be con- 
sumed ; he would still possess them as his own, — ineflaceably 
inscribed on the mind? Is the lesson so luminously regorded 
in his memory, that he can see it there in the darkness of 
midnight, and revive it in the solitude of a desert? Every 
pupil should be made to see that, to transfer or to copy an 
answer or a process from a text book to his own slate or paper, 
or to take it from another’s dictation, is valueless in the way 
of acquisition, of improvement ; that it is in its nature the veriest 
task-work or tread-mill service ever performed. He should be 
made to see that he might as well learn the art of swimming, 
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by getting another boy to swim for him; that he might as well 
increase his stature and strength, by employing another to eat 
his meals; or that he might as well expect to gain wealth by 
forfeiting all his daily earnings to the more industrious. Per- 
haps the most appropriate punishment, —in cases where a pun- 
ishment is deemed advisable, — for stealing the solution of a 
sum from a book, or for transferring it from another’s slate, or 
for borrowing another’s composition instead of writing one, 
would be to make the offender copy off figures in logarithms, 
or the letters of some algebraic process, about which he knows 
nothing ; or to transcribe passages in the French or Latin lan- 
guage. ‘This would be a parallel to his own “ vain knowledge,” 
and would show him how pleasant it is to feed upon the east 
wind. 

But the forfeiture of privileges and of knowledge which the 
pupil incurs by such a course as is above described, is not the 
principal evil. It is not a loss of utility merely, but it is a de- 
parture from honor and honesty. Why should not the scholar, 
who now cheats his teacher in the recitation-room, cheat his 
master in his work when he becomes an apprentice or a clerk ; 
and his customers in their utensils or their goods when he 
becomes a mechanic or a merchant? All great robbers began 
by stealing small things; and the foulest assassins and mur- 
derers commenced their career by inflicting petty injuries. 

I fear the little departures from rectitude and truth which 
sometimes pervade a school, or are practised by particular mem- 
bers of it, are not regarded in their true light, —as seminal 
principles or germs, which, if not eradicated, will grow up to 
maturity, and bear the fatal fruit of falsehoods, perjuries and 
frauds. How narrow the range of a school child’s thoughts, 
compared with the vast compass and combinations of an adult 
mind ; how slow the mental operations of the former, compared 
with the celerity with which the latter passes from premises to 
conclusions, and from means to ends! The child is obliged to 
commence his calculations with visible and tangible units, and 
for a long time he moves feebly and totteringly forward, con- 
stantly seeking the support of another’s hand ; yet what vast 
and complicated schemes the same mind, in its maturity, will 
project! When we thus witness the capacity of growth and 
expansion, with which the intellect is endowed, why should 
we doubt that the appetites and propensities have at least an 
equal power of expansion and activity? Nay, is it not con- 
ceded in every system of mental philosophy ever promulgated, 
that the appetites and desires are endowed with an ardor and 
a vehemence, to which the intellect is a stranger ; and that the 
passions, if unregulated and unchastened, rush to extremes in- 
finitely more wide and more ruinous than the understanding 
can ever reach? Why then, when we find the mind which 
was once so feeble, now capable of concerting vast plans for 
wealth, for ambition, or other forms of personal aggrandize- 
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ment, — why should we doubt that the little tricks and prevar- 
ications of the schoolroom may grow up into fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies, or stupendous peculations and embezzlements? States 
and empires are no more to the man than the toys of the nur- 
sery to the infant; why, then, should not corruption in politics, 
and hypocrisy in religion, grow out of the artifices and pretexts 
of the play-ground? If we would enjoy an immunity from the 
latter, we must suppress the former. How much easier and 
safer to crush the brittle egg than to kill the coiling serpent ! 
The act of furnishing arithmetical solutions, or translations 
in the classics, to a fellow-pupil, before recitation, or of prompt- 
ing him during it, is to be treated as a wrong in the giver, as 
well as in the receiver. Yet always, or nearly so, the subject 
presents itself in a different light to children; and generally, I 
believe, even to mature minds. It is commonly regarded as an 
act of kindness, —as a social pleasure if not a social duty, — to 
give, to one who wants, what we, without any loss, can spare. 
Shall a pupil who has neglected his lesson, until the hour of 
recitation approaches, be subjected to punishment, when we 
can supply his deficiencies in ten minutes and save him from 
harm? Shall a friend and class-mate, who has suffered the 
time of probation to pass by unimproved, — shall he be subject- 
ed to mortification, if not to rebuke or chastisement, when we, 
merely by a whisper in his ear, can save his feelings, his charac- 
ter, and perhaps his skin? Such is the aspect in which the sub- 
ject presents itself to most minds, especially to the minds of 
school children. So, to the natural eye, the earth appears to be 
flat. But what do we do as soon as the child arrives at a proper 
age for understanding its trne shape? Do we not spend time, 
use apparatus, and give explanations, again and again, until the 
natural error of the senses is corrected?) And why should not 
as much time be spent in correcting those moral errors into 
which all children naturally if not necessarily fall ? No reason 
can be assigned, unless it be the infinitely false one, that moral 
culture is less important than intellectual. The first impres- 
sions of children on this whole subject of prompting answers, 
and of supplying solutions, can easily be shown to be illusory 
and false. The true question goes far deeper than the scholar’s 
appearance at the recitation. The recitation is only a means 
to an end. Jn itself, it is valueless. The only question of 
any importance is, what is the state of the pupil’s mind. Does 
that which he writes down upon his slate, or speaks with his 
tongue, come from his understanding ; or does it only come 
mechanically from his fingers, or from his lips, by the dictation 
of another, and not from his own mind? The pupil who sub- 
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